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ANGLO-SAXON  SELF-GOVERNMENT  AS  SEEN  IN  THE  EARLY  SAXON 
VILLAGE  AND  TOWN  MEETING. 

1.  For  the  beginning  we  must  go  to  the  Teutons  of  the  German  forest  A band 
of  men  primarily  of  the  same  kin  were  bound  together.  They  took  up  land,  held 
estates  in  common  and  settled  closely  together  for  the  purpose  of  self-protection, 
forming  what  is  called  a clan  or  inllage.  Waste  land  surrounded  the  clan.  Later 
a tun  or  palisade  surrounded  it.  This  was  the  origin  of  a town. 

The  freemen  met  together  in  open  air  meetings  and  discussed  matters  of  public 
importance.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  town  meeting.  These  customs  the  Saxons 
brought  to  England. 


THE  WITAN  AND  ELECTIVE  KINGSHIP  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Witan,  or  Witenagemot,  was  an  assembly  of  the  chief  men  representing  each 
tribe  or  kingdom.  At  first  the  king  was  chosen  by  the  whole  tribe.  The  king's 
eldest  son  was  elected  his  successor  unless  there  was  some  good  reason  for  a change. 
Thus  the  right  to  rule  was  fixed  in  the  line  of  a certain  family.  In  case  of  misgov- 
ernment  the  people  deposed  the  ruler. 

The  King  and  Witan  enacted  laws,  levied  taxes,  and  declared  war  or  peace.  The 
Witan  acted  as  court  of  justice  with  the  King  as  supreme  judge. 

Town  Officers. 

Some  time  later  the  seven  kingdoms  of  England  were  divided  into  townships, 
hundreds,  and  shires  or  counties.  In  each  shire  the  King  had  an  officer,  called 
the  sheriff,  who  represented  him,  collected  taxes  and  executed  the  laws.  The 
town  and  hundred  each  had  a similar  officer  of  their  own  choosing. 

Judicial  System. 

Each  town,  hundred  and  shire  had  its  courts  which  all  freemen  might  attend. 
They  tried  and  settled  all  cases.  There  were  two  methods  of  procedure: 

(a)  Trial  by  Compurgation.  The  accused  might  clear  himself  of  the  charge  by 

compurgation,  i.  e.,  swearing  he  was  not  guilty  and  getting  a number  of 
reputable  neighbors  to  swear  that  they  believed  his  oath. 

( b ) Trial  by  Ordeal.  If  the  accused  could  not  clear  himself  as  above,  he  was 

obliged  to  submit  to  the  ordeal.  This  usually  consisted  in  carrying  a hot 
iron  a certain  distance  or  plunging  the  arm  into  boiling  water.  When 
he  went  under  the  ordeal  he  appealed  to  God  to  protect  him.  Penalties 
imposed  were  usually  fines. 
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NORMAN  GREAT  COUNCIL. 

The  government  of  England  in  1066  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Norman,  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  the  institutions  became  somewhat  modified.  The  Norman  Great 
Council  had  not  as  much  power  as  the  Witan  had  had.  It  was  merely  a conference  of 
the  barons,  bishops,  and  friends  of  the  King.  Here  the  King  met  them  and.  announced 
his  royal  will  and  consulted  them  on  matters  of  importance,  but  they  could  not  restrain 
his  authority.  This  Council  met  three  times  a year.  King  and  Council  were  supposed 
to  levy  taxes,  but  the  King  frequently  did  this  himself. 

Henry  I.  continued  the  work  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  in  1100  issued  a 
charter  to  protect  life  and  property,  to  reform  abuses  in  the  church  and  to  punish 
dishonest  coiners. 


KING  HENRY  II.— ORIGIN  OF  TRIAL  BY  JURY. 

Instead  of  trial  by  ordeal  or  combat,  Henry  II.  allowed  the  accused  to  leave  the 
decision  of  the  case  to  twelve  knights  chosen  from  the  neighborhood  who  were  sup- 
posed to  know  the  facts.  This  is  the  origin  of  “ trial  by  jury,”  and  was  a preparatory 
step  toward  the  idea  of  representation. 

The  clergy  had  been  tried  in  church  courts  and  this  had  led  to  great  abuses. 
The  penalty  for  any  crime,  being  as  a rule  only  a flogging  or  fasting  arid  sometimes  a 
loss  of  office,  so  many  who  deserved  to  hang,  escaped.  Henry  II.  ordered  that  all 
persons  should  be  tried  in  the  regular  courts. 

This  king  also  established  a definite  system  of  law  which  regarded  the  people  as 
the  supreme  source  of  law  and  was  closely  connected  with  the  principle  of  repre- 
sentation. 


TOWN  LIFE. 

A belief  in  individual  rights  and  liberties  was  constantly  growing  and  was  kept 
alive  by  the  burghers. 

1.  Town  Charters: 

In  order  to  raise  money  for  the  crusades,  kings  like  Richard  I.,  sold 
charters  to  the  wealthy  towns  which  secured  to  them  a great  increase 
in  liberty. 

2.  Guilds: 

(a)  Merchant-guilds.  In  large  towns  the  merchants  had  formed  asso- 
ciations for  their  mutual  protection  and  the  advancement  of  trade. 

( b ) Craft-guilds.  Artisans  had  similar  societies  called  craft-guilds. 

(c)  Peace-guilds.  Men  constituted  a voluntary  police  force  to  pre- 
serve order. 

(d)  Social  and  Religious  Guilds.  These  made  provisions  for  feasts 
and  religious  services  and  for  relief  of  the  poor  and  the  sick. 
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King  John  taxed  the  people  not  by  any  regular  law,  but  for  as  much  as  he  could 
get.  In  order  to  win  a case,  a criminal  had  only  to  pay  a large  enough  sum  of  money 
to  the  king  and  he  would  escape  punishment.  King  John  violated  all  the  charters  that 
had  been  granted  to  the  cities. 

The  people  united  with  the  barons  and  at  Runnymede  they  compelled  John  to 
sign  the  Great  Charter  ( Magna  Charta ) which  was  based  on  the  reforms  of  Henry 

I.  and  II. 


PROVISIONS  OF  MAGNA  CHARTA. 

1.  No  freeman  was  to  be  imprisoned  or  punished  in  any  way  except  by  lawful 
judgment  of  his  equals.  (Trial  by  Jury.) 

2.  Justice  was  not  to  be  delayed  nor  bribes  taken. 

3.  All  fines  should  be  fixed  by  law. 

4.  No  taxes  could  be  imposed  without  the  consent  of  the  Council,  except  the 

usual  feudal  “aids.” 

King  Henry  III.  reissued  the  Great  Charter,  with  the  omission  of  the  articles 
referring  to  taxation.  He  was  extravagant  and  in  order  to  obtain  money  made  taxation 
very  severe.  He  taxed  movable  or  personal  property  so  now  merchants  in  towns 
who  were  not  landowners  were  taxed.  This  made  them  desire  a voice  in  the  Council, 
or  Parliament,  as  it  was  now  called. 


SIMON  1)E  MONTFORT’ S PARLIAMENT,  1265. 

People  and  barons  led  by  Montfort,  united  against  the  king  and  defeated  him. 
Montfort  called  together  the  Parliament.  He  summoned  the  barons  and  the  members 
of  the  Council,  also  two  knights  and  two  citizens  from  each  borough  and  city.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This  was  not  a real  Parliament,  be- 
cause it  was  not  called  by  the  King. 


MODEL  PARLIAMENT. 

King  Edward  I.  convened  a Parliament  in  1295.  It  was  called  the  Model  Parlia- 
ment, for  all  classes  were  represented.  He  convened  it  regularly  and  frequently 
toward  the  end  of  his  reign.  Parliament  was  separatd  into  two  bodies,  the  form  it 
still  retains. 
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It  was  in  this  way  that  representation  from  small  beginnings  became  a great  and 
important  power  in  the  government  of  Great  Britain.  The  people  from  this  time 
forth  had  more  and  more  a voice  in  the  government. 

KING  HENRY  IV. 

At  the  outset  of  his  reign  Parliament  showed  its  power  by  changing  the 
succession  and  making  Henry  King  instead  of  young  Mortimer,  the  direct  heir 
to  the  throne. 

Henry  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  guidance  of  a Council. 

He  was  made  more  dependent  on  Parliament  for  supplies  than  any  previous 
king,  ^s  the  House  of  Commons  now  held  control  of  the  nation’s  purse. 

During  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VI.,  nobles,  having  grown  in  power,  re- 
stricted the  right  of  people  to  vote  for  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Up  to  this  time  all  freemen  might  take  part  in  choosing  representatives  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Now  a law  was  passed  forbidding  any  one  to  vote 
unless  he  lived  in  the  county  and  possessed  a certain  amount  of  property,  and 
later  no  one  could  hold  a seat  in  Parliament  unless  he  had  means. 


PETITION  OF  RIGHTS,  1628. 

The  third  Parliament  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  in  1628,  drew  up  a “Petition  of 
Rights”  copied  from  Magna  Charta.  This  Charles  I.  signed  in  order  to  obtain  money. 
Its  provisions  were: 

(a)  No  forced  loans  and  no  taxes  were  to  be  levied  without  consent  of  Par- 

liament 

( b ) There  was  to  be  no  illegal  imprisonment. 

(c)  Soldiers  were  not  to  be  quartered  in  private  houses. 

( d ) There  was  to  be  trial  by  jury. 

The  King  at  once  violated  the  “Petition  of  Rights”  and  for  eleven  years  ruled 
without  Parliament.  He  was  at  last  driven  to  call  Parliament  to  obtain  aid  against 
the  Scotch,  giving  rise  to  the  following  laws  passed  by  what  was  known  as  the  Fifth 
or  Long  Parliament: 

(a)  Parliament  could  not  be  adjourned  without  its  own  consent. 

( b ) Triennial  Act.  Parliament  must  be  summoned  at  least  once  in  three  years. 

(c)  Parliament  demanded  control  of  civil,  religious  and  military  affairs,  which 

led  to  the  civil  war. 


COMMONWEALTH  AND  PROTECTORATE,  1649-1660. 

At  first  the  Commonwealth  was  a republic  nominally  under  the  control  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  really  governed  by  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  army. 
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POLITICAL,  REFORMS  OF  THE  RESTORED  STUARTS  UNDER  CHARLES  H. 

1.  Habeas  Corpus.  A law  declaring  that  no  person  should  be  detained  in  prison 

except  by  due  process  of  law. 

\ 

2.  Origin  of  Cabinet.  Instead  of  consulting  the  entire  council  on  matters  of 

state,  the  King  invited  a few  to  meet  with  him  in  his  “cabinet”  or 

private  room. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  BLOODLESS  REVOLUTION  DETHRONING  JAMES  II. 

AND  MAKING  WILLIAM  III.  AND  MARY,  SOVEREIGNS. 

1 Supremacy  of  Parliament , rendering  Cabinet  government  possible. 

2.  Courts  were  made  independent  of  royalty. 

3.  The  Liberty  of  the  press  was  secured. 

4.  Bill  of  Rights  (1689).  Some  provisions  were: 

( a ) No  standing  army  in  time  of  peace  without  the  consent  of  Parliament. 

(fr)  No  taxes  levied  without  the  consent  of  Parliament. 

(c) '  No  suspension  or  change  of  laws  without  the  consent  of  Parliament. 

( d ) Freedom  of  election  to  Parliament  and  freedom  of  speech  in  Par- 

liament. 

( e ) No  Roman  Catholic  to  hold  the  throne. 

5.  Act  of  Settlement  or  Succession.  Anne,  a Protestant  and  the  Queen’s  sister, 

was  to  succeed  to  the  throne  and  thereafter  the  succession  was  to  be 

along  a Protestant  line. 

6.  Revenue  Act.  Revenue  was  to  be  granted  to  the  King  every  year  instead  of 

for  life. 

7.  Mutiny  Act.  The  Army  was  to  be  at  the  King’s  command  for  one  year  only. 

MODERN  MINISTRY  SYSTEM. 

For  a long  time  rulers  since  Charles  II.  had  selected  a few  special  advisers 
called  the  “Cabinet,”  to  meet  with  them  and  discuss  affairs  of  state. 

In  George  I.  reign  a change  took  place.  Not  being  acquainted  with  the  promi- 
nent men,  he  could  not  himself  select  a cabinet,  so  from  the  party  having  a ma- 
jority in  the  House  of  Commons  he  selected  a chief  adviser  called  a Premier  or 
Prime  Minister,  who  appointed  his  own  Cabinet  from  men  of  the  political  party 
to  which  he  belonged  from  both  houses  of  Parliament.  This  ministry  remained 
in  power  as  long  as  its  party  kept  its  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  If  the 
ministry  failed" to  be  supported  by  a majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  a new 
election  was  held  and  a new  cabinet  formed  in  like  manner.  As  the  King  could 
not  understand  English,  it  was  useless  for  him  to  attend  the  meetings,  so  from 
this  time  on  the  King  has  not  met  with  the  Cabinet. 
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GEORGE  IV. 

According  to  the  Test  Act,  all  persons  holding  government  positions  must 
acknowledge  themselves  Episcopalians. 

In  the  reign  of  George  IV.  such  a part  of  the  Test  Act  and  the  Corporation 
Act  was  repealed  as  was  necessary  to  admit  Protestant  dissenters  to  the  city 
and  general  government  offices. 

Catholic  Emancipation  Bill , 1829,  was  also  passed  at  about  the  same  time 
through  the  efforts  of  Daniel  O’Connel.  It  opened  nearly  all  offices  below  the 
crown  to  Catholics. 


AGE  OF  REFORM,  1830-1850. 

During  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  a new  and  distinct  demand  was  made  for 
Parliamentary  reforms.  With  the  accession  of  William  IV.,  the  English  deter- 
mined to  carry  forward  the  desire  for  reform. 

GREAT  REFORM  BILL,  1832. 

When  in  1265  the  Commons  were  first  admitted  to  Parliament,  members  were 
called  only  from  those  cities  whose  population  fairly  entitled  them  to  representa- 
tion. In  the  course  of  time,  some  of  these  places  dwindled  in  population  and 
new  towns  sprang  up,  but  the  decayed  towns  kept  their  representation,  and  the 
new  had  none.  Furthermore,  the  king,  to  gain  influence  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, had  from  time  to  time  given  representation  to  unimportant  places. 

Changes  affected  by  the  Bill : 

1.  Right  of  sending  members  to  Parliament  was  withdrawn  from  small  dis- 

tricts, called  “rotten  boroughs.” 

2.  Cities,  which  during  the  previous  century  had  grown  in  wealth  and  im- 
portance, received  the  right  of  representation. 

3.  The  franchise  or  right  to  vote  was  extended  more  widely  among  the 
middle  class. 

4.  Parties  now  began  to  take  new  names.  Instead  of  Whigs  and  Tories, 
we  find  Liberals  and  Conservatives. 


VICTORIA. 

Progress  Toward  Democracy.  Revolutionary  year  of  1848 — Chartist  Movement. 
The  following  reforms  were  demanded : 

(a)  Annual  elections. 

( b ) Universal  suffrage. 

(c)  Vote  by  ballot 
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( d ) Payment  of  members  of  Parliament. 

( e ) Abolition  of  property  qualifications  for  members  of  Parliament. 

Disabilities  Removed  from  the  Jews,  1845-1858. 

(a)  In  1845  an  act  was  passed  changing  the  oath  required  for  admission  to 
city  offices  so  as  to  open  them  to  Jews. 

( b ) In  1858  the  House  of  Commons  was  opened  to  them. 

Reform  Bill,  1867. 

This  bill  was  introduced  by  Disraeli,  and  extended  the  franchise  among  the 
laboring  classes  of  the  towns. 

Reform  Bill  of  1884. 

This  bill  was  introduced  by  Gladstone,  who  was  then  Prime  Minister.  It 
increased  the  number  of  voters  from  three  to  five  millions.  The  qualification  of 
voters  in  the  counties  was  made  the  same  as  required  in  the  towns,  hence  its 
effect  was  to  enfranchise  the  great  agricultural  class. 
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COMPARISON  OF  THE  GOVERNMENTS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT. 


England. 

United  States. 

Vested  in  the  King  (or  Queen). 

Vested  in  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

1.  Term — Life. 

1.  Term — Four  years. 

2.  Qualifications — 

(a)  Descended  from  the  House  of 

Hanover. 

( b ) Protestant. 

2.  Qualifications — 

(a)  At  least  35  years  of  age. 

( b ) Resident  of  United  States 

fourteen  years. 

(c)  National-born  citizen. 

3 How  Elected — 

Holds  office  in  theory  by  “Divine 
Right,”  but  the  office  is  hereditary 
in  the  line  fixed  by  Parliament. 

3.  How  Elected— Holds  office  by  will  of 
the  people. 

(a)  State  Electors,  elected  by  the 

people,  choose  the  President, 
each  State  being  entitled  to 
as  many  electors  as  it  has 
Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress. 

( b ) If  regular  election  fail,  the 

President  is  chosen  by  the 
House  of  Representatives 
from  the  three  candidates 
having  the  highest  electoral 

4.  Succession — 

The  king’s  eldest  son  succeeds 
him. 

votes. 

4.  Succession — 

In  case  of  death,  resignation,  re- 
moval or  inability  of  the  President, 
the  Vice-President  takes  his  place 
for  the  remainder  of  the  unex- 
pired term.  If  the  Vice-President 
is  unable  to  fill  the  position  the 
Secretary*  of  State  acts  as  Presi- 
dent, and  in  like  manner  the  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet  succeed 
in  the  order  in  which  Jheir  office 
was  created,  provided  they  have 
the  necessary  qualifications. 
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5.  Powers  and  Duties — 

(a)  Treaties — May  make  treaties 

without  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

( b ) Appointments — The  King  ap- 

points many  officials,  both  civil 
and  religious,  and  grants  all 
titles  of  nobility. 

( c ) Legislation — All  bills  before  be- 

coming law  must  receive  the 
King’s  signature.  The  King 
has  a veto  power,  but  it  has 
never  been  used  since  1707,  as 
the  ministers  have  a direct  in- 
influence over  the  legislative 
body. 

( d ) Convene  Parliament — It  must 

be  called  and  dissolved  by  the 
King  in  person. 

(e)  Declares  war  or  peace. 


(f)  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army 

and  Navy. 

(g)  May  grant  reprieves  and  pardons' 

for  orfenses  against  the  gov- 
ernment. 

( h ) Communicates  with  the  legisla- 

tive body  at  every  session  in 
regard  to  national  affairs. 

6 Removed — « 

He  cannot  be  removed.  His  pow- 
ers are  limited  by  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Cabinet  Ministers. 


5.  powers  and  Duties — 

(a)  Treaties — May  make  treaties 

with  the  advice  and  consent,  of 
the  Senate. 

( b ) Appointments — Many  officials 

are  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

(c)  Legislation — All  bills  before  be- 

coming law  must  receive  the 
President’s  signature,  or  if 
vetoed  by  him  must  be  repassed 
by  a two-thirds  vote  of  Con- 
gress. If  the  President  does 
not  sign  and  return  a bill 
within  ten  days  it  becomes  a 
law  without  his  signature. 

(d)  Convene  Congress — President  on 

extraordinary  occasions  may 
call  a special  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

( e ) Cannot  declare  war  or  peace, 

this  being  done  by  Congress. 

(/)  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy. 

(g)  May  grant  reprieves  and  pardons 

for  offenses  against  the  gov- 
ernment. 

( h ) Communicates  with  the  legisla- 

tive body  at  every  session  in 
regard  to  national  affairs. 

6.  Removed — 

By  impeachment  brought  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  tried 
by  the  Senate.  A two-thirds  vote 
is  necessary  to  convict. 
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CABINET. 


1.  How  Selected — 

The  Premier  or  Prime  Minister,, 
who  is  the  leader  of  the  popular 
party  in  Parliament,  selects  his  Cabi- 
net from  the  members  of  his  own 
party  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Their  views  may  be  directly  opposite 
to  those  of  the  King. 

2.  How  Changed — 

As  soon  as  the  Cabinet  officers  do 
not  belong  to  the  popular  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons  they  must  all 
resign  and  a new  cabinet  is  formed 
from  the  party  in  power. 

3.  Relations  to  the  King  and  to  Par- 

liament— 

They  are  members  of  Parliament, 
directing  all  legislative  work  as  well 
as  being  heads  of  administrative  de- 
partments. They  are  responsible  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  King  in 
reality  having  nothing  to  do  with 
their  work. 

4.  Number  of  Members — From  ten  to 

eighteen.  The*  number  is  not  fixed 
by  law,  but  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  government. 


1.  How  Selected — 

They  are  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 


♦ 

2.  How  Changed — 

At  the  will  of  the  President. 


3.  Relations  to  the  President  and  to 
Congress — 

They  are  not  members  of  Congress 
and  are  directly  responsible  to  the 
President. 


4.  Number  of  Members — Nine. 


LEGISLATIVE  DEPARTMENT. 


Parliament. 

1.  Its  power  is  absolute,  not  limited  by  a 
constitution. 

2 Can  alter  and  establish  religion. 

3 It  consists  of  two  houses : 

( a ) House  of  Lords. 

( b ) House  of  Commons. 


Congress 

1.  Its  power  is  limited  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

2 Cannot  interfere  with  religion. 

3.  Each  consists  of  two  houses : 

(a)  Senate. 

( b ) House  of  Representatives. 
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House  of  Lords. 

1.  Members — About  590  nobles,  consist- 

ing of 

(a)  Members  with  hereditary  ti- 

tles. 

( b ) Members  with  titles  granted  by 

the  King. 

(c)  Bishops  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

( d ) Irish  peers  elected  for  life. 

( e ) Scottish  peers  elected  for  seven 

years. 

2.  Qualifications — 

(a)  At  least  21  years  of  age. 


3.  Salary — No  pay,  except  the  Irish 
peers. 

4 Presiding  Officer — 

Lord  Chancellor  (a  member  of  the 
cabinet). 

5 Quorum — 

Three  members  including  the  Lord 
Chancellor. 

6.  Legislative  Functions — 

(a)  All  bills  must  pass  the  House  of 
Lords  by  a majority  vote  be- 
fore they  can  become  laws. 
All  bills  except  those  relati 
ing  to  revenue  may  be 
amended  by  the  House  of 
Lords. 


Senate. 

1.  Members— Ninety-six  Senators,  two 
from  each  State  in  the  Union. 
Chosen  by  the  State  Legislature  for 
a term  of  six  years. 


2 Qualifications — 

(a)  At  least  thirty  years  of  age. 

( b ) A citizen  for  nine  years. 

( c ) A resident  of  the  State  he  rep- 

resents. 

3.  Salary — $7,500  per  year. 

4.  Presiding  Officer — 

Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  his  absence,  a presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 

5.  Quorum — 

Majority  of  members. 


6.  Legislative  Functions — 

(o)  All  bills  must  pass  the  Senate 
by  a majority  vote  before 
they  can  become  laws,  and  in 
case  of  veto  must  in  order 
to  pass  receive  a two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Senate,  as  well 
as  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. All  bills  may  be 
amended  in  the  Senate. 
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Judicial  Functions — 

(fr)  It  is  the  final  court  of  appeal. 


House  of  Commons. 

1.  Members — 670. 


2.  How  Elected — By  voters. 

3.  Term — Seven  years. 

4.  Salary — None  (except  Irish  mem- 

bers.) 

5.  Qualifications — 

(a)  At  least  21  years  of  age,  but 
no  clergyman,  or  English  or 
Scottish  peer  can  become  a 
member. 

6.  Presiding  Officer  is  the  Speaker. 

7.  Quorum — 40  members,  including  the 

speaker. 

8.  Powers  and  Duties — 

(a)  Originates  all  bills  for  raising 

revenue. 

(b)  All  bills  must  have  a majority 

vote  in  this  house  before  be- 
coming laws. 

(c)  Elects  its  presiding  officer. 

A new  House  of  Commons  is  chosen 
whenever  the  Cabinet  desires  it.  The 
term  is  seven  years,  but  no  one  house 
has  ever  lasted  that  length  of  time. 


Judicial  Functions — 

Tries  all  cases  of  impeach- 
ment, a two-thirds  vote  con- 
victing the  accused. 

Executive  Functions — 

1.  It  confirms  or  rejects  nomi- 
nations made  by  the  Presi- 

x dent. 

2.  Ratifies  or  rejects  treaties 
with  foreign  powers. 

House  of  .Representatives. 

1 Members — 435 ; one  representative  for 
about  every  211,877  inhabitants. 

2 How  Elected — By  voters. 

3.  Term — Two  years. 

4.  Salary— $7,500  per  year. 

j.  Qualifications — 

(a)  At  least  25  years  of  age. 

( b ) A citizen  for  seven  years. 

(c)  A resident  of  the  State  he  rep- 

resents. 

6.  Presiding  Officer  is  the  Speaker. 

7.  Quorum — Majority. 

8.  Powers  and  Duties — 

(a)  Originates  all  bills  for  raising 

revenue. 

(b)  All  bills  must  have  a majority 

vote  in  this  house  before  be- 
coming laws. 

(c)  Elects  its  presiding  officer. 

( d ) Sole  power  of  bringing  im- 

peachment. 
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FORMS  OF  COLONIAL  GOVERNMENT. 

There  were  three  distinct  forms: 

1.  Royal:  Colonies  having  this  form  belonged  to  the  King.  He  appointed  the 
Governor,  and  approved  or  disapproved  the  laws  that  were  made.  The 
colonies  having  this  form  of  government  were  Virginia,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  New  Hampshire,  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

2 Proprietary:  The  colonies  under  this  classification  were  owned  by  persons 
known  as  “proprietors,”  who  had  powers  similar  to  those  of  the  King  in 
the  Royal  Colonies.  The  colonies  having  this  form  of  government  were 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware. 

3.  Charter:  The  colonies  that  had  a charter  form  of  government  were  for  the 
most  part  governed  by  their  own  people  according  to  charters  granted  to 
them  by  the  King.  The  colonies  having  this  form  were  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut. 

Each  of  the  thirten  colonies  had  a legislative  body,  which  was  divided  into  two 
houses.  There  was  a lower  house  or  assembly,  elected  by  the  people,  as  well  as  an 
upper  house  or  council.  In  the  Royal  colonies  the  council  was  generally  appointed 
by  the  King;  in  the  Proprietary  colonies  by  the  proprietors;  in  the  Charter  colonies 
the  Governors  and  members  of  the  council  were  elected  by  the  Assembly.  In  order 
to  pass  a law  both  houses  of  the  Legislature  must  agree  to  it  and  the  Governor  must 
approve  it. 


ARTICLES  OF  CONFEDERATION. 

Confederation  of  States. 

The  same  congress  that  appointed  a committee  to  draw  up  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  also  appointed  another  to  draw  up  some  laws  which  they  called  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  By  these  laws  the  country  was  governed  until  after  the 
Revolution. 

Method  of  Obtaining  Revenue.  The  colonies  were  but  loosely  united  and  afraid 
of  giving  Congress  too  much  power.  Each  State  levied  its  own  taxes  and  as  some  of 
the  States  were  slow  in  paying,  it  often  happened  that  Congress  had  no  money  and 
could  pay  neither  its  officers  nor  its  men. 

Method  of  Voting.  According  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation  the  small  States 
with  but  few  inhabitants  had  just  as  many  votes  in  Congress  as  the  large  States. 

The  regulation  of  commerce  was  left  entirely  to  the  separate  States. 
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WEAKNESS  OF  THE  CONFEDERATION. 

The  Continental  Congress  consisted  of  but  one  house,  which  represented  the 
States  and  not  the  people.  The  government  had  no  President  and  was  a body  without 
a head  or  executive  officer.  Congress  could  advise,  request  and  implore,  but  could 
not  command.  In  this  last  respect  we  see  its  greatest  weakness.  Congress  could  make 
treaties,  but  could  not  compel  the  States  to  obey  them.  It  could  borrow  mony,  but 
could  not  guarantee  its  payment.  It  could  recommend  taxation,  but  it  could  not  en- 
force the  collection  of  taxes.  In  fact,  it  could  declare  everything,  but  could  do  nothing. 
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UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT. 

The  constitution  is  the  highest  law  of  the  land. 

In  the  following  preamble  the  people  of  the  United  States  set  forth  their  reasons 
for  establishing  the  present  constitution: 

“We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a more  perfect  union, 
establish  justice,  ensure  domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America.” 

The  government  of  the  United  States  is  divided  into  three  departments: 

1.  The  legislative  or  law-making. 

2.  The  executive  or  law-enforcing. 

3.  The  judicial  or  law-interpreting. 


LEGISLATIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  legislative  department  is  Congress.  It  consists  of  two  bodies,  the  Senate t 
representing  the  States,  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  representing  the  people. 

SENATE. 

1.  Number — Two  from  each  State. 

2.  Elected — By  State  Legislatures. 

3.  Term — Six  years  (one-third  of  the  Senators  being  elected  every  two  years). 

4.  Salary — $7,500  per  year. 

5.  Qualifications  : 

(a)  At  least  thirty  years  of  age. 

(b)  Citizen  for  nine  years. 

( c ) Resident  of  State  he  represents. 

6.  Presiding  Officer — Vice-President  of  United  States. 

7.  Vacancies  : 

(a)  Filled  by  legislature  of  State  wherein  the  vacancy  occurs. 

( b ) If  the  legislature  of  the  State  is  not  in  session  at  such  time  the 

governor  makes  a temporary  appointment  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  legislature. 

8.  Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Senate: 

(a)  Elects  President  pro  tempore  and  other  officers  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  Elects  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  if  the  regular 

election  fails. 

( c ) Acts  as  a court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments. 

(d)  Confirms  or  rejects  nominations  made  by  the  President. 

(e)  Ratifies  or  rejects  treaties  made  with  foreign  powers. 

(f)  Votes  on  all  measures  before  they  become  laws. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

1.  Number — One  representative  for  about  every  211,877  inhabitants,  making 
435  members. 

2.  Elected — By  the  voters  of  the  Congressional  Districts  in  each  State. 

3.  Term — Two  years. 

4.  Salary — $7,500  per  year. 

5.  Qualifications  : 

(a)  At  least  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

( b ) Citizen  of  the  United  States  seven  years. 

( c ) Resident  of  State  he  represents. 

6.  Presiding  Officer — Speaker  ($12,000  per  year). 

7.  Vacancies  : 

Tfie  governor  of  the  State  wherein  the  vacancy  occurs  issues  a writ  of 
election  to  fill  such  vacancy. 

8.  Powers  and  Duties  of  the  House: 

(a)  Elects  its  Speaker  and  other  officers. 

( b ) Elects  its  President  of  the  United  States  if  the  regular  election  fails. 

(c)  Brings  impeachment  before  the  Senate. 

( d ) Originates  all  bills  for  raising  revenue  and  votes  on  all  measures 
before  they  become  laws. 

CONGRESS. 

1.  Term — Two  years  commencing  March  4th  of  the  odd  years. 

2.  Meeting — At  least  once  a year  beginning  the  first  Monday  in  December. 

(Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
whenever  he  deems  it  necessary.) 

3.  Members — Each  House  judges  of  the  elections  and  qualifications  of  its  own 

members. 

4.  Quorum — A majority  of  each  house  constitutes  a quorum  to  do  business  in 

that  house. 

5.  Adjournment — Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  without  the 

consent  of  the  other,  can  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any 
other  place. 

6.  Rules — Each  house  determines  its  own  rules  of  procedure,  keeps  a journal 

of  the  proceedings  and  publishes  the  same  from  time  to  time. 

7.  Punishments — Each  house  may  punish  its  members  for  disorderly  behavior 

and  upon  a two-thirds  vote,  may  expel  a member. 

8.  Prohibitions: 

No  member  of  Congress  can  hold  any  other  civil  office  under  the  United 
States  during  the  time  for  which  he  is  elected  a member  of  Congress. 

9.  Powers  and  Duties  of  Congress: 

(a)  To  provide  for  the  raising  of  revenue;  to  borrow  money;  to  coin 
money  and  regulate  its  value;  to  fix  a standard  of  weights  and 
measures;  and  to  punish  counterfeiting. 
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( b ) To  declare  war;  to  maintain  an  army  and  navy,  and  to  provide  for 

the  organizing  and  calling  out  of  the  militia. 

(c)  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  differ- 

ent States  of  the  Union  and  with  the  Indians. 

( d ) To  establish  uniform  naturalization  and  bankruptcy  laws;  to  enact 

patent  and  copyright  laws. 

(e)  To  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads. 

(f)  To  define  and  punish  crimes  against  the  United  States  and  to  estab- 

lish courts  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

(g)  To  admit  new  States  and  provide  for  government  of  territories. 

(/i)  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  over  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 

all  public  property;  as  forts,  navy  yards,  etc. 

( i ) To  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Con- 
stitution in  the  government  of  the  United  States  or  in  any  de- 
partment or  officer  thereof.  ( Elastic  Clause.) 

HOW  A BILL  BECOMES  A LAW. 

“Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
shall,  before  it  becomes  a law,  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States ; 
if  he  approve,  he  shall  sign  it,  but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objections,  to 
that  house  in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large 
on  their  journal  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If  after  such  reconsideration  two- 
thirds  of  that  house  shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the 
objections  to  the  other  house,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if  ap- 
proved by  two-thirds  of  that  house  it  shall  become  a law.  But  in  all  such  cases  the 
votes  of  both  houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the 
persons  voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  each  house 
respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  President  within  ten  days  (Sun- 
days excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a law,  in 
like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their  adjournment  prevent 
its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a law.” 


LEGISLATIVE  PROHIBITIONS  UPON  CONGRESS. 

Congress  is  forbidden  by  the  Constitution  to 

1.  Prohibit  the  slave  trade  before  1808. 

2.  Suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  (except  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion). 

3.  Lay  direct  taxes  except  in  proportion  to  the  population  determined  by  the 

census. 

4.  Levy  export  duties. 

5.  Draw  money  from  the  Treasury,  except  as  appropriated  by  law. 

6.  Give  preference  in  trade  to  any  port. 

7.  Pass  Bills  of  Attainder,  Attainder  of  Treason,  or  Ex  Post  Facto  Laws. 

8.  Grant  titles  of  nobility. 

9.  Pass  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts. 

10.  Deprive  any  one  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law. 
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THE  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

This  is  vested  in  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

PRESIDENT. 

1.  How  Elected: 

(a)  At  the  general  election  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  following  the  first 

Monday  of  November  of  every  fourth  year,  each  State  elects  a num- 
ber of  State  electors  equal  to  the  number  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives which  that  State  is  entitled  to  in  Congress. 

( b ) These  Electors  meet  on  the  second  Monday  of  January  in  their  respec- 

tive States  and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President. 
Duplicate  certificates  of  these  votes  are  then  sent  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate. 

(c)  On  the  second  Wednesday  of  February  following,  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  in  joint  session  count  the  votes  of  the  State 
Electors.  The  person  voted  for  as  President  receiving  a majority  of 
the  electoral  votes  becomes  President,  and  the  result  of  the  election 
is  announced  by  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

(d)  In  case  none  of  the  candidates  are  chosen  President  by  the  State 

Electors,  the  President  is  elected  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  three  candidates  who  received  the  highest  electoral  vote 
for  President.  The  voting  is  done  by  States,  each  State  having  one 
vote,  and  a majority  of  all  the  States  is  necessary  for  a choice. 

2.  Term — Four  years. 

3.  Salary — $75,000  per  year  and  residence. 

4.  Qualifications: 

(a)  Natural  born  citizen. 

( b ) Resident  of  the  United  States  fourteen  years. 

( c ) At  least  thirty-five  years  of  age. 

5.  Vacancy — In  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation  or  inability  of  the  President, 

the  Vice-President  takes  his  place.  If  both  are  unable  to  fill  the  position 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet  succeed  in  the  order  in  which  the  offices  were 
created,  provided  that  the  member  has  the  necessary  qualifications. 

6.  Powers  and  Duties: 

(a)  Executes  the  laws. 

( b ) Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy. 

( c ) Appoints  many  public  officers  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 

Senate. 

(d)  Grants  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offenses  committed  against  the 

United  States. 

( e ) Communicates  at  each  session  with  Congress  by  a written  message. 
(/)  May  approve  or  veto  all  bills. 

( g ) Receives  foreign  representatives. 

( h ) May  convene  Congress  under  certain  conditions. 

(*)  Grants  commissions  to  fill  vacancies  occurring  during  a recess  of 
the  legislature. 
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VICE-PRESIDENT. 

1.  How  Elected: 

Same  as  President,  except  in  case  the  regular  election  fails  the  Senate 
chooses  the  Vice-President  from  the  two  candidates  having  the  high- 
est number  of  electoral  votes  in  the  same  manner  as  the  House 
chooses  the  President. 

2.  Term — Same  as  President. 

3.  Salary — $12,000  per  year. 

4.  Qualifications — Same  as  for  President. 

5.  Powers  and  Duties: 

(a)  Preside  over  the  Senate. 

( b ) Succeeds  to  the  Presidency  in  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation 
or  inability  of  the  President. 

CABINET. 

1.  Members — Heads  of  the  Executive  Departments. 

2.  Number — Nine. 

3.  Appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  but 

may  be  removed  at  any  time  by  the  President. 

4.  SALARY-Each  $12,000  a year-New  Secretary  of  State  receives  same 
as  other  members  of  the  Cabinet. 

EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENTS. 

1.  Department  of  State — In  charge  of  the  Secretary  of  State , who  attends  to 
foreign  affairs,  and  correspond.ence  with  chief  executives  of  the  States.  Grants  pass- 
ports. Publishes  laws  passed  by  Congress  and  proclamations  declaring  admission  of 
new  States. 

2.  Treasury  Department — In  charge  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who 
attends  to  the  financial  affairs. 

3.  Department  of  War — In  charge  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  attends  to  the 
army  and  military  affairs. 

4.  Department  of  Justice — In  charge  of  the  Attorney  General , who  attends  to 
the  legal  affairs  of  the  government  and  is  the  President’s  legal  adviser. 

5.  Post  Office  Department — In  charge  of  the  Postmaster  General,  who  attends 
to  the  postal  service. 

6.  Navy  Department — In  charge  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  attends  to 
the  navy  and  naval  affairs. 

7.  Department  of  the  Interior — In  charge  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who 
attends  to  public  lands  and  territories,  Indian  affairs,  pensions,  patents,  education, 
railroads. 

8.  Department  of  Agriculture — In  charge  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who 
attends  to  and  encourages  agricultural  affairs,  operates  the  Weather  Bureau,  etc.,  and 
superintends  the  inspection  and  exportation  and  importation  of  cattle  or  meat,  etc. 

9.  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor— In  charge  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  who  attends  to  commercial  and  industrial  affairs,  and  has  charge 
of  immigration,  cares  for  light-houses,  life-saving  stations  and  coast  surveys,  and 
attends  to  the  taking  of  the  census. 
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JUDICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

UNITED  STATES  COURTS. 

1.  (a)  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

( b ) Inferior  Courts. 

1.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  4.  Court  of  Claims. 

2.  Circuit  Courts.  5.  Court  of  Custom  Appeals. 

3.  District  Courts.  6.  Court  of  Commerce. 

2.  Judges — Appointed  by  President  with  advice  and  consent  of  Senate. 

3.  Term  of  Office — For  life  or  during  good  behavior  (a  judge  may  retire 

and  receive  full  salary  after  reaching  seventy  years  of  age  provided  he 
has  served  ten  years  as  a judge). 

4.  Removed — By  impeachment. 

SUPREME  COURT. 

1.  Number — One  Chief  Justice  and  eight  Associate  Justices. 

2.  Salaries — Chief  Justice,  $13,000  per  year;  Associate  Justices,  $12,500  per  year. 

3.  Chief  Justice — Presides  over  the  Senate  when  it  acts  as  a Court  of  Im- 

peachment for  the  trial  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

4.  Original  Jurisdiction  : 

(a)  In  cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  Consuls  and  Public  Ministers. 

(b)  In  cases  in  which  a State  is  a party. 

5.  Appellate  Jurisdiction  : 

(a)  Directly  from  the  Circuit  and  District  Courts  such  cases  as  involve: 

1.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 

2.  Interpretation  of  the  Federal  Constitution  or  a treaty. 

3.  Application  of  the  Federal  Constitution  to  State  laws  or 

constitutions  or  to  Federal  laws. 

4.  Conviction  of  Capital  Crime. 

(b)  From  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeal  and  the  Court  of  Claims  such  cases 

in  which  the  decisions  are  not  final. 

(c.)  From  Court  of  Commerce — if  appeal  is  made  within  60  days. 

INFERIOR  UNITED  STATES  COURTS. 

1.  UNITED  STATES  CIRCUIT  COURTS  OF  APPEALS. 

1.  Number  of  Courts — One  in  each  of  the  nine  Judicial  Circuits. 

2.  Members  : 

One  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Two  Circuit  Judges. 

One  District  Judge  (but  any  two  of  them  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  sit  in 
any  case). 

3.  Salaries — Chief  Justice,  $7,500  per  year.  Two  associate  justices  each  $7,000 
per  year. 

II.  UNITED  STATES  CIRCUIT  COURTS. 

1.  Number  of  Courts — Nine,  one  in  each  district. 

2.  Members  : 

One  Justice  of  Supreme  Court. 

One  Circuit  Judge. 

One  District  Judge  (or  any  two  of  them). 
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3.  Number  of  Judges  (1910) — twenty-nine. 

4.  SalafTv — $7 ,000  per  year. 


in.  UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURTS. 

1.  Number  of  Districts— One  or  more  in  each  State.  1910  there  are  eighty 

eight  district  judges. 

2.  Member— One  District  Judge  in  each  court. 

3.  Salary— $6,000  per  year. 

4.  Original  Jurisdiction — In  cases  under 

(a)  Admiralty  and  Maritime  Jurisdiction. 

(fc)  Bankruptcy  proceedings. 

( c ) Civil  actions  for  or  against  the  United  States  or  an  officer. 

(d)  Infringement  of  personal  rights. 

( e ) Patent,  copyright,  and  revenue  laws. 

IV.  UNITED  STATES  COURT  OF  CLAIMS. 

1.  Members— One  Chief  Justice  and  four  Associate  Justices. 

2.  Salaries— Chief  Justice,  $6,500;  Associate  Justice,  $6,000. 

3.  Jurisdiction— Hears  claims  against  the  United  States,  including  claims  refeired 

by  Congress. 

V.  COURT  OF  CUSTOMS  APPEALS. 

1.  Members — Presiding  judge  and  four  associate  judges. 

2,  Salaries— $7,000  per  year. 

- 3.  Jurisdiction— Settle  disputes  growing  out  of  the  collection  of  duties  on  lm- 

ported  goods. 


VI.  COURT  OF  COMMERCE. 


1.  Members — Five  Judges. 

2.  Term — 5 years. 

3.  Appointments— By  Chief  Justice  of  United  States  from  among  the  Circuit 

Judges  of  United  States,  who  are  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

4.  Salaries— $7,000  per  year  (expense  allowance— $1,500  per  year). 

5.  Jurisdiction— Decides  appeals  from  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 

Commission  and  shall  have  jurisdiction  now  held  by  Circuit  Courts 


in  relation  to  commerce. 

6.  Sessions— Open  always— Regular  sessions  held  in  Washington  but  may  hold 
sessions  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States  if  necessary. 


7 Appeals — To  Supreme  Courts,  if  made  within  60  days. 

' (In  the  first  instance  the  Chief  Justice  of  United  States  shall  select  from  the 
ive  additional  Circuit  Judges  appointed  by  the  President  with  advice  and  consen 
>f  Senate-to  serve  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five  years  respectively  so  that 
hereafter  one  judge  will  be  appointed  each  year  and  serve  five  years.) 


APPELLATE  JURISDICTION  OF  INFERIOR  COURTS. 

Appeals  are  made  from  the  Circuit  and  District  Courts  to  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  and  in  some  cases  may  be  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  Circuit  Cot utf  of  Appeals,  judgment  is  final  in  cases 
(<j)  Involving  United  States  or  State  Citizenship. 

(t)  Arising  under  patent  and  revenue  laws. 
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( c ) Crimes  not  punishable  by  death.  ' 

( d ) Admiralty  Cases. 

( e ) Civil  suits  less  than  $5,000. 

Certain  cases  may  be  appealed  directly  to  the  Supreme  Court,  as 

(a)  Cases  involving  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  or  a treaty. 

( b ) Conviction  of  crimes  punishable  by  death. 

(c)  Jurisdiction  of  a Court. 

( d ) Cases  from  Court  of  Commerce. 

COURT  OP  IMPEACHMENT. 

House  of  Representatives — Prosecutes  the  impeachment. 

Senate — Tries  the  impeached.  A two-third  vote  convicts  the  accused. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  PROHIBITIONS  UPON  STATE  GOVERNMENTS. 
States  are  forbidden  to — 

1.  Pass  Bills  of  Attainder  or  Ex  Post  Facto  Laws. 

2.  Grant  titles  of  nobility. 

3.  Enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance  or  confederation. 

4.  Grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal. 

5.  Coin  money;  to  make  anything  legal  tender  except  gold  and  silver  coin; 

to  emit  bills  of  credit. 

6.  Pass  laws  impairing  contract  obligations. 

7.  Permit  slavery. 

Prohibitions  (Except  by  Consent  of  Congress)  : 

1.  To  levy  duties. 

2.  To  keep,  in  time  of  peace,  troops  and  warships. 

3.  To  enter  into  an  agreement  with  another  state  or  foreign  nation. 

4.  To  engage  in  war  unless  invaded  or  in  imminent  danger. 

RIGHTS  OF  THE  STATES. 

The  State  Government  shall  have  the  right  to 

1.  Protect  the  property,  life,  and  liberty  of  the  people. 

2.  Erect  and  maintain  schools,  benevolent  and  reform  institutions. 

3.  Enact  laws  of  inheritance. 

4.  Regulate  municipal  institutions. 

5.  Appoint  officers  and  train  the  militia  according  to  the  United  States 

directions. 

6.  Decide  as  to  the  making  of  a new  State  within  its  territory  or  to  uniting 

any  part  of  it  with  another  State  so  as  to  form  a new  one. 

RIGHTS  OF  CITIZENS. 

Bill  or  Rights — First  Ten  Amendments  ( Private  Rights'). 

1.  Freedom  of  religion,  speech,  and  press. 

2.  Right  to  bear  arms. 

3.  Security  against  quartering  of  troops,  search  warrants,  confiscation  of 

houses,  papers,  and  other  effects. 

4.  Right  to  life,  liberty,  and  property,  which  can  be  taken  away  only  by  due 

process  of  law. 
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5.  If  accused  of  a crime,  the  right 

(a)  To  a speedy  and  public  trial  by  jury. 

( b ) To  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  to  be  confronted  by 

the  same. 

( c ) To  have  the  assistance  of  a counsel  for  defense. 

( d ) To  be  tried  in  the  State  and  District  where  the  crime  was 

supposed  to  have  been  committed. 

( e ) Not  to  be  compelled  to  testify  if  it  will  degrade  or  incriminate. 

(/)  Not  to  be  twice  tried  for  the  same  offense. 

( g ) Not  to  be  required  to  furnish  excessive  bail. 

( h ) Not  to  be  subjected  to  cruel  or  unjust  punishments. 

Public  Rights: 

1.  Slavery  and  involuntary  servitude  forbidden  except  as  a punishment  for 

crime. 

2.  Right'  to  vote  not  to  be  denied  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 

condition  of  servitude. 

INTERDEPENDENCE  OF  THE  THREE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  Legislative  and  Executive. 

(a)  All  bills  passed  by  Congress,  before  they  can  become  laws,  must  be 

submitted  to  the  President,  who  has  power  to  veto  any  of  these  measures. 

( b ) The  President  can  make  no  treaty  with  a foreign  nation  without  the 

advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(c)  The  President  may  nominate  certain  officials  but  cannot  appoint  them 

without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

2.  Legislative  and  Judicial. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  the  right  to  determine  the 
constitutionality  of  any  law  passed  by  Congress. 

3.  Legislative,  Executive  and  Judicial. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  the  sole  power  of  prosecuting  impeach- 
ments while  the  Senate  acts  as  a court  to  try  the  accused,  a two-thirds 
vote  of  its  members  being  necessary  for  conviction.  The  Vice-President 
is  the  presiding  officer  of  the  court,  except  when  either  the  President  or 
Vice-President  is  on  trial,  then  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  presides. 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

I.  COUNTY  GOVERNMENT. 

States,  for  purposes  of  local  government,  are  divided  into  counties. 

LEGISLATIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

COUNTY  BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS  OR  COUNTY  COMMISSIONERS. 

(o)  Members.  One  supervisor  from  each  town  and  city  ward  in  the  county. 
(In  places  where  there  are  no  towns  in  the  county  the  County  Commis- 
sioners usually  constitute  the  main  legislative  body). 

( b ) Elected.  By  voters  of  towns  and  wards. 
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(c)  Salary.  Per  day. 

(d)  Powers  and  Duties.  Fixed  by  State  legislature,  as: 

1.  Care  of  public  property. 

2.  Fix  salaries  of  certain  officials. 

3.  Borrow  and  appropriate  money. 

4.  Make  laws  for  the  county. 

EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

There  is  no  single  executive  officer  like  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 

executive  officers  in  most  counties  are: 

I.  County  Clerk.  He  has  charge  of  all  county  records  and  documents. 

II.  County  Treasurer.  He  has*  charge  of  the  public  money,  receives  and 
pays  out  the  money  of  the  county,  and  reports  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  and  to  the  State  Comptroller. 

III.  District  Attorney.  He  has  charge  of  the  legal  affairs  of  the  county. 

IV.  Sheriff.  He  preserves  order  and  has  charge  of  the  county  jail. 

V.  Coroners.  They  hold  inquests  over  persons  dying  under  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances. 

VI.  Superintendents  of  the  Poor.  They  care  for  the  poor  and  have  charge 
of  the  Poor  Houses. 

VII.  School  Commissioners.  Manage  and  control  the  schools. 

JUDICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

COUNTY  COURT. 

(a)  It  is  usually  presided  over  by  a county  judge,  who  is  generally  elected  by 

the  voters  of  the  county. 

( b ) Jurisdiction.  Civil  cases  amounting  to  $2,000  or  less,  and  criminal  cases  not 

punishable  by  death. 

(Some  counties  have  a Surrogate's  Court  to  settle  estates  and  probate  wills,  etc., 
or  else  the  county  judge  attends  to  such  cases.) 


II.  THE  TOWN. 

A town  is  a political  body  of  persons  united  for  the  purpose  of  self-government 
according  to  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  the  law  of  the  State.  The  town  is  a sub- 
division of  the  county. 

Town  government  in  this  country  originated  in  New  England. 

LEGISLATIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

TOWN  MEETING. 

(a)  Meetings.  These  must  be  legally  called  and  notices  posted  stating  article  by 

article  the  business  to  be  attended  to  in  the  meeting. 

(b)  Members.  All  the  voters  of  the  town. 

(c)  Powers  and  Duties. 

1.  Making  laws  relative  to  the  town. 

2.  Discussing  the  public  work. 

3.  Electing  officers  to  carry  on  the  work. 

4.  Directing  the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes. 
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EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  executive  officers  are  usually  elected  by  the  Town  Meeting. 

I.  SUPERVISOR. 

He  is  a county  officer  as  well  as  a town  officer  for  he  represents  his  town 
in  the  legislative  body  of  the  county  (Board  of  Supervisors). 

Powers  and  Duties. 

1.  He  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  town. 

2.  He  receives  and  pays  out  all  money  raised  for  public  work  except  for 
highways. 

II.  TOWN  CLERK. 

1.  Keeps  a record  of  all  business  attended  to  in  the  town  meeting. 

2.  Has  charge  of  all  town  documents  and  books. 

3.  Keeps  a record  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages. 

III.  TOWN  TREASURER. 

In  some  towns  this  officer,  instead  of  the  supervisor,  cares  for  the  money  of 

the  town. 

IV.  CONSTABLE. 

He  preserves  the  public  peace,  makes  arrests  according  to  law,  serves  warrants 
and  summons  witnesses. 

V.  ASSESSORS  AND  COLLECTORS. 

The  assessors  determine  the  value  of  the  taxable  property  and  then  decide 
what  percentage  of  this  is  necessary  to  raise  the  money  needed  for  the 

town. 

A Collector  collects  the  tax  due  from  each  person. 

VI.  OVERSEERS  OF  THE  POOR. 

They  have  charge  of  the  poor,  givng  them  assistance  either  in  the  latter’s  own 
homes  or  by  sending  them  to  the  Poor  House. 

VII.  HIGHWAY  COMMISSIONERS. 

They  have  charge  of  all  necessary  repairs  of  bridges  and  roads  and  the 
building  of  new  ones  when  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  town. 

VIII.  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

In  some  towns  a school  committee,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State, 
manages  or  controls  the  schools. 

Most  of  the  above  officers  are  paid  for  their  actual  days’  service  or  by  fees  fixed 
by  law. 


JUDICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


A town  usually  has  four  justices  of  the  peace  who  determine  small  civil  suits  and 
try  persons  accused  of  petty  offenses. 
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III.  VILLAGE  GOVERNMENT. 

The  village  is  a community  within  one  or  more  towns,  incorporated  under  a 
general  law  of  the  State  Legislature  in  order  to  look  after  the  special  needs  of  that 
immediate  section.  Though  a village  has  separate  officers,  it  is  still  a part  of  the  town. 
There  is  little  uniformity  in  village  government. 

LEGISLATIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

(a)  Members. 

1.  President  of  village. 

2.  Treasurer. 

3.  Clerk. 

4.  Collector. 

5.  Street  Commissioner. 

The  number  varies  from  2 to  8 members. 

( b ) Qualification — Must  be  a taxpayer. 

(c)  Elected — By  the  voters. 

(d)  Term — Two  years. 

(?)  Powers  and  Duties: 

1.  Pass  by-laws  and  ordinances  for  the  government  of  the  village. 

2.  Levy  taxes. 

3.  Raise  and  appropriate  money. 

4.  Maintain  departments  of  water,  sewer,  sidewalk,  street,  lighting,  police, 
fire  and  health. 

5.  Audit  all  accounts  against  the  village. 

EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

President  of  the  village  besides  presiding  over  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  the  chief 
executive  officer.  He  sees  that  the  laws  are  enforced  and  has  general 
charge  of  village  affairs. 

Treasurer — Has  charge  of  financial  affairs. 

Clerk — Keeps  records  and  proceedings  of  the  board. 

Collector — Collects  taxes. 

Assessors — Sometimes  as  many  as  three  who  value  property  for  taxation. 

Some  Other  Officers: 

Commissioners  of  Street,  Fire,  Water,  Light — Some  have  not  as  many  while 

a few  have  additional  ones. 

Board  of  Health — (In  every  village). 

Members — 2 to  7. 

Appointed — By  Board  of  Trustees. 

JUDICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

POLICE  JUSTICE. 

(a)  Term — 4 years. 

( b ) Elected — By  voters. 

(t)  Jurisdiction — Tries  minor  criminal  cases  and  violations  of  village  regulations. 
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IV.  CITY  GOVERNMENT. 

A city  is  a large  village.  It  is  a municipal  corporation  created  by  the  State  Legis- 
lature. It  is  governed  by  a charter,  which  may  be  amended  or  repealed  at  any  time  by 
the  Legislature.  When  a city  is  created  the  village  government  goes  out  of  existence. 
The  government  of  most  cities  differs  in  detail. 


LEGISLATIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

COMMON  COUNCIL  OR  BOARD  OF  ALDERMEN. 

This  consists  of  one  body,  but  in  some  cases  is  divided  into  two  houses. 

(a)  Members — Aldermen — Usually  one  from  each  ward  and  one  from  the 

whole  city  to  act  as  presiding  officer. 

(b)  Elected — By  voters. 

(c)  Salary— $500  or  $750  (Presiding  officer  $1,000). 

LAW  MAKING. 

Laws  must  be  passed  by  a majority  of  the  Council  and  signed  by  the  Mayor. 
If  vetoed  by  the  Mayor  it  must  be  returned  within  ten  days  and  after 
reconsideration  by  the  Council  within  thirty  days  it  becomes  a law  upon 
receiving  a sufficient  vote.  If  the  Mayor  does  not  sign  and  return  the  bill 
within  ten  days  it  becomes  a law  without  his  signature. 


EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

L MAYOR — Is  the  chief  executive  officer. 

1.  Elected — By  voters. 

2.  Term — Usually  2 years. 

3.  Salary — Annual — Varies  with  population. 

4.  Powers  and  Duties  : 

(a)  Approves  or  disapproves  of  ordinances  passed  by  the  Council. 

( b ) Appoints  certain  city  officials. 

(c)  Executes  laws  of  the  city  and  state. 

( d ) Communicates  at  least  once  a year  with  the  Common  Council  as  to 

condition  of  the  city. 

( e ) Signs  all  deeds  and  contracts  made  for  the  city. 

II.  COMPTROLLER. 

(fl)  Elected — By  the  voters  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  Mayor. 

(b)  Powers  and  Duties — Has  charge  of  the  financial  affairs,  verifies  and  pays 
claims  against  the  city. 

III.  TREASURER 

(a)  Elected — By  the  voters  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  Mayor. 

( b ) Powers  and  Duties — Receives  and  cares  for  all  money  and  pays  it  out  on 

the  warrant  of  the  Comptroller. 
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IV.  ASSESSORS. 

(a)  Elected — By  voters. 

( b ) Term — 4 years. 

( c ) Duties — To  place  a valuation  on  all  property  for  the  purpose  of  taxation. 

V.  SUPERVISORS. 

Elected — One  from  each  ward. 

Term — 2 years. 

Duties — Serve  on  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  county. 

VI.  SOME  OF  THE  OTHER  CITY  OFFICERS  ARE:  Commissioners  of  Public 

Works,  Charities  and  Correction,  Police,  Fire,  Health;  City  Engineer;  Cor- 
poration Counsel. 

VII.  BOARD  APPORTIONMENT. 

Powers  and  Duties: 

(a)  Fix  salaries  of  all  officers  and  employees. 

( b ) Determines  amount  of  money  to  be  raised  by  taxation  to  pay  city 

expenses 

1.  Members — Mayor,  Comptroller,  Corporation  Counsel,  President  of  Common 
Council  and  City  Engineer. 

VIII.  BOARD  CONTRACT  AND  SUPPLY. 

(a)  Members — Mayor,  Comptroller,  Corporation  Counsel,  City  Engineer,  Com- 

missioner of  Public  Works. 

(b)  Duties — Gives  to  lowest  bidders  all  contracts  for  work  and  supplies  for  the 

city. 

JUDICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

In  many  cities  there  is  a City  or  Municipal  Court  besides  the  usual  local  courts. 
POLICE  JUSTICE. 

(a)  Term — 6 years. 

( b ) Salary — At  least  $2,500  per  year  (Fixed  by  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 

tionment). 

( c ) Qualifications — Attorney  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  for  5 years. 

(d)  Jurisdiction — Criminal  cases  of  the  city  and  violations  of  city  ordinances 

and  laws. 


THE  SUBORDINATION  OF  THE  MILITARY  TO  THE  CIVIL  POWER. 

Law  is  always  the  Supreme  power  in  the  land.  Its  enforcement  rests  with  the 
courts  and  its  officers.  When  they  are  unable  to  carry  out  the  laws,  the  chief  execu- 
tive calls  upon  the  military  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  and  to  remain  in  control  only 
as  long  as  disorder  continues. 

Martial  law  is  only  proclaimed  in  extreme  cases,  for  a specific  purpose,  to  give 
the  military  for  the  time  being,  control  of  the  section  over  which  the  military  govern- 
ment is  proclaimed.  When  order  is  restored,  martial  law  ceases  and  the  law  of  the 
land  is  supreme. 

The  military  in  every  instance  is  a power  by  which  law  and  order  are  to  be 
maintained  after  the  civil  powers  are  unable  to  do  it. 
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